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tual energies be stimulated to extract what the individual
needs by a generous supply, and also by a way of presenta-
tion that is not obvious We have the highest authority
for the indirect method of teaching proper to literature,
and especially to poetry The parables of Christ remain
dark sayings, but what is there more precious in the
world's store of knowledge ?

How injurious then is our habit of depreciating children,
we water their books down and drain them of literary
flavour, because we wrongly suppose that children cannot
understand what we understand ourselves, what is
worse, we explain and we question A few pedagogic
nuHEimp should help us, such as, " Do not explain "
" Do not question," " I^t one reading of a passage
suffice," " Require the pupil to relate the passage he has
read" The child must read to know, his teacher's
business is to see that he knows All the acts of generali-
zation, analysis, comparison, judgment, and so on, the
mind performs for itself in the act of knowing If we
doubt this, we have only to try the effect of putting
ourselves to sleep by relating silently and carefully, say,
a chapter of Jane Austen or a chapter of the Bible, read
once before going to bed The degree of insight, the
visualization, that comes with this sort of mental exercise
is surprising.

As I have said, a child in his seventh year will relate The
Ptlgnm's Progress, chapter by chapter, though he cannot
read it, and some half-dozen other books of the best we
can find for him. In his eighth or ninth year he works
happily with a dozen books at a time, books of history,
adventures, travels, poems From his tenth to his twelfth
year he reads consideiable books of English and Fiench.
history, seriously written, Shakespeare's historical plays,
North's Plutarch's Lwes, and a dozen other worthy
books As he goes up the school, his reading becomes
wider and more difficult, but every one knows the reading